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II is preſumed by Philosophers that the moſt 
1 important Study for the improvement of 
mankind is MAN, and this knowledge cannot 

be more profitably acquired than in peruſing, 
thoſe true examples of human life, recorded 

in the viciſſitudes and incidents which Bio. 
 graphy preſents impartially to the mind, with 
_ the direction of truth for their application to 


- 
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the purpoſes of our own lives and actions, for 


imiation'orabhorence. 
ee view, however glevated. or depreſſed” 
the hero of the peice may be, fome ufeful in- 
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ſtruction may ſtill be gained, as we find our- _ 
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fears for. the ſafety of this imaginary good, an 
naturally ſuggeſts the moſt . conſolatory re- 
flection to forbearing poverty, whoſe unequal 
ſhare in the diſtribution of wealth is more 
than counterballanced by the compariſon. _ 


0. AB 8 


ſ-lves more or leſs intereſted in his tranſaQions. 


In relating the ſplendid actions of ambitious 
heroes, little is offered that can be adopted or 


imitated by the molt numerous claſs of ociety, 5 
but in detailing the events concomitant with 


the moſt miſerable penury, a leſſon is pro- 


duced, fraught with wiſdom, the chief pur- 
port of which is to ſhew in what ſmall eſti- 


mation riches are in the eyes of God, who 


Bo wiſely and equally condemns to human diſ- 


hi . „„ 
Avarice the moſt degrading of all paſſions 


to the underſtanding, and the moſt deleterious 0 


to our happineſs, exhibits a humiliating Pic- 
ture of human nature, and moſt impreſſively 


illuſtrates the undeniable truth that Wealth, 
cannot confer eaſe to its poſſeſſor, but on the _ 
_ contrary, fills him with the moſt alarmin 11 


- 


With this view is here preſented to the pub- 


ue, the following exact rg 5 e on. 


remarkable inſtances of the miſery which is 


ever an attendant upon the mind curſed with 
the inſanity of ſaving. It appears by the pariſh 


regiſter that Mr. Daniel Dancer, was born 


in the year 1716, and was the eldeſt of four 


children, three ſons and a daughter. His F a- 


N W 
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ther lived on Harrow Weald Common, near 
Farrow on the Hill, where he poſſeſſed pro- 
erty to a very conſiderable amount and which 
| his on by the moſt determined and whimſical | 
abſtemiouſneſs, increaſed to upwards of three | 
__ _» thouſand pounds per annum. 
bo Ihe years of his minority probably paſſed 
unnoticed, as nothing is recorded of him in his 
youth that might indicate that ſingularity and IF 
propenſity to SAVE, and which ſo peculiarly 4 
diſtinguiſhed his maturer years, that a detail of =} 
his actions are now offered to the world as the | 
_ moſt perfect examples of ſaving knowledge, and 
| how miſery may be multiplied by ſelf-denial, 
for the purpoſe of accumulating uſeleſs riches. 
; Mr. Dancer as is juſt now observed, had a 
ſiſter, whoſe diſpoſition to reſerve, perfectly 
" accorded with his own, and as they lived to- 
gether many years, their ſtories are neceſfari- 
Iy connected, and will furniſh in the ſequel, 
the moſt melancholy and degrading inſtance of 
the infirmity and folly of human weakneſs. _ 
The daily appearance of this Lady abroad, 
when it happened that neceſſity or her conde- 
cenſion dre her out, exhibited the moſt perfect 
reſemblance of one of the witches of former 
times, for it is certain, that had not Philoſophy 
and the extenſion of knowledge long ago ba- 
niſhed the belief in witchcraft, Miſs Dancer 
had certainly been taken up by the witch- 
finders, and moſt probably burned for her ac- 
quaintance with poverty, which made her ap- i 
Mn Wa oe -M 
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8 „„ En OF 
pear in ſueh a queſtionable form that even the 
ſagacious Matthew Hopkins, witch-hunter to 
KingJames, might have miſtaken this animated 
bundle of rags for a correſpondant with fa- 
miliar ſpirits, for her appearance might with 
juſtice, be pronounced, as not to be of this 
faſhionable world. „ 

Her accoutrements were ufually a mixture 
of male with female paraphernalia, tied round 
with a ravelling of hemp, for even in this 

part of her attire, ſhe ſtudied how to make one 

cord laſt long, by untwiſting it to make it go 

further, and thus perfectly a walking dung- 

hill, ſhe would ſally forth, armed with a 

broom ſtick, or a pitchfork, to check the pro- 

greſs of ſuch daring marauders as had the aus 
_ dacity to intrude upon her brother's grounds; 

on which occaſions her neighbours obſerved 

ſhe had more the a 3 of a walking 

dunghill than of one of the fair Se. 

The miſerable hovel in which this harmo- 
nious and uniform pair took up their earthly 

reſidence, was perfectly of a piece with them 
ſelves. Like Drake's Ship, it kad fuffered ſo 
much by repairs, and ſtill wanted ſo much 
rhat a bit of the original building could ſcarce- 
Iy be diſtinguiſhed by the most diligent anti- 
uarian, for there was not one article of move- 
ables which can be mentioned but had, at one 
time or another been nailed to ſome part of the 
manſion, either to keep out the weather, or 
What Mr. and Miſs Dancer deemed; more 
M ay 3 y troubleſome 


* * 
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troubleſome, the neighbouring feline ſpecies, 
which, ſtrange to declare, often ventured into 
this houſe of famine, lured, no doubt, by the 
inviting ſcent of the vermin within, ſome of 
which ſpecies often had the temerity to diſpute ' 
the antiquity of their right of poſſeſſion, for it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that this ſaving pair could 
think of the extravagance of keeping a cat 
who daily- denied themſelves the natural call - 
of appetite. $3508 323 
„A neighbour going in one day found Mr. 
Dancer pulling the nails out of the fide of his 
bellows, and upon aſking him the reaſon, he ' 
replied, that, wanting ſome nails to faſten a 
piece of leather, to a hole which time had 
effected in the boarding of the houſe he thought 
| he could ſpare ſome out of this uſeful piece of 
furniture which would fave buying, obſerving, 
that Undertakers, Trunk-makers, and Bet. 
Jows-makers,, were the moſt extravagant and | 
waſtful fellows in the world in their profuſion >. _ 
JJ ifs „ Spe Oe oY. N, 
_ Miſs Dancer's diſpoſition exactly correſpond- 
ed with his own, and ſhe lived, or rather vel - 
tated, in this delightful manſion - winter and 
ſummer, making each ſeaſon keep pace with 
Her. frugal maxims, for out of a little, ſhe had 
learned to ſpare, as extravagance was in her 
opinion the moſt unpardonable fault. 


* 


The purpoſe of life is for refinement and 

improvement in fome purſuit or other. This . 

couple only hyed te ſave money, therefore 
OR | | 7 every 


ß LIFE OF 
every action of theirs only tended to the accu- 

, mulation of wealth, and it was a long while 
before they had arrived at the ſummit. of the 
ART OF SAVING, by abſolutely denying. 
\. themſelves regular repaſt, however coarſe in 
| quality or ſcanty in quantity, for they for a 
ſeries of years lived as ſumtuouſly as three 
pounds of . ſticking of beef, and fourteen hard 
. dumplings would allow for.the ſhort ſpace of 
ſeven days, and this ſupply for years ſerved 


them week after week, though during the hot 


weather in ſummer, the ſtate: of the meat might 
urge greater expedition and freſher ſupplies, 
yet they never were obſerved to relinquiſh their 

daily portion ' with one cold dumpling and a 
Wor Bo ep rp Tr 88 
- Half a bullock's head, with occaſionally a 


| Yew ſtale trotters, made broth for whole weeks, 


and this was ſometimes rendered more ſavory 
which he took up in his walks, and of which | 


he daily deprived the dogs. 


uniform application of the principle of ſaving 
pervaded every action of their lives, and was 
the | conſtant, object of every point of view. 
Their œconomical arrangements wereconſtant- 
ly the ſame, ſave that now and then accident 
might throw ſomething in their way, which 
might ſpare the weekly N for the 
three pounds of iching, for Mr. Dancer's 
conſtant and ſtrict attention in his walks ome 


T heir py of life ſuffered no-variation, one 


E 


I * 
* f 


bis ground, ſometimes afforded him a pieceo 
delicious viand, which the hand of more dain- 
ty and extravagant appetite. had thrown aſide 
not ſo much for the ſake of variety, as for the 
nauſeous increaſe of ſmell it had acquired, 
which rendering it unfit for its former owner, 
ſeemed, when picked up, to endear it the more 
to the parſimonious finder, Who immediately 
Calculated upon the ſaving it, would produce 
to this thrifty pair in their Weekly commons. 
An uncommon inſtance of this kind occured 
one ſummer's morning, which for many weeks 
diſcontinued the inquiries at the butcher's ſhop 
after the allowance of neck-beef, and while it 
offered a change in their mode of living, gra- 
_ tified their darling avarice and inſatiable pro- 
o»̈ wn ve moneys. oi EIN HRT 
It happened one morning as Mr. Dancer 
was taking his uſual walk upon the common, 
to pick up bones, ſticks, or any bit of rag or 
other matter that might go towards repairing 
his cloaths or his houſe, that he found a dead 7 | 
ſheep, which had apparently died from uatural, _ _ © 
_ diſeaſe, and moſt probably was in a putrid | 
ſtate. This was a rare prize for Mr. Dancer, 
and incredible as it may appear, he took it up 
and bore it home on his ſhoulder in triumph. to 
his ſiſter, who received it as the immediate gift 
of heaven to bleſs their poor ſouls with a 
change of food, for they had not for years 
taſted any thing like it, and now they were 
likely to feaſt for a length of time e 
. . 828 ed, 
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& 1 THE-EIFE OF - | £ 
ed; and at no expence neither, which was the 
moſt delicate ſance that could accompany ſuch 
| a delicious:morſel as carrion mn to the ap- 

1 5 of à miſer. 

It was immediately ſkinned and cut MY and 
| the fat carefully laid aſide, and an immenſe 
Mean of pies made of it with proper ſeaſon- 

„ fo that Mr. Dancer's houſe, for a while, 
efiinbled a per — pie maker's ſhop, prepar- 
ing to pack up for exportation. On theſe they 
feaſted with their accuſtomed frugality for ſe- 

vera]. weeks, until the whole were ex auſted; 
it is even ſaid, that Mifs Dancer importuned 

Mr. Dancer to fend two handſome ones to Mr. 
James Taylor, the Borough uſurer, bf whom 
a little more hereafter. | 

When a miſer finds a treaſure, ' he is ſure. 10 | 

166k it up. Whether Mr. Dancer thought bis 

ſiſter extravagant in the indulgence of her 

ſtomach at the beginning of the p te. Feaſt, or 

whether it was his pleaſure #t hs thought of 
living at a ſmall expence, or at the 8945 of 

diet The ies ſopphes, he became 3 

careful l them at laſt, and locked them up in 

one of his ſtrong lis: The truth of this, | 

"the! following anecdote. will illuſtratively ſup- 

pl ot: 
Phe neighbours one rin obſerving Miſs 
Dancer #ather lower lpitited than "uſual, Kind- 
I inquired into the cauſe, when after "ſome 
heſitation, ſhe acknowledged, that her brother 


Düne ng — her for Ore too much _ . 
3 e . 
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the mutton-pies, and told her ſhe was very 
extravagant, which ſi- obſerved with the tears 
in her eyes, was an exceeding hard caſe, as ſhe. 
loved to ſave as well as himſelf, but what 
vexed her more, he had locked them up in his 
ſtrong trunk, in order to make them laſt longer, 
not truſting her with the key. "Miſs Dancer, 
upon the whole, ſeems to have been a very pro- 
per ſort of a companion for her brother, for it 
would have been a difficult caſe to have match- 
ed him any where for ſavingneſs.  -* * 
This couple never maniteſted any predilec- 
tion for any mode of worſhip. Religion did 
not teach how to ſave money, ſo that whenever 
Mr. Dancer happened to ſtray into a church 
or meeting, which happened ſpmetimes in his 
long walks, it was only for a little reſt, and 
he was ſure to depart before the collection was 
to be made, as he thought the gift of a penny, 
was parting with the ſeed of a guinea, which 
might by little and little, encreaſe to an hun- 
dred. He might indeed be deemed a Predeſti- 
narian from the following circumſtance, but as 
Mr. Locke obſerves, *©* Let never ſo much 


Probability hang on one ſide, a covetous man's 


reaſoning and money in the other, it is eaſy 
to foreſee which will outweigh ” Tt_ was 
during the laſt illneſs which terminated his ſiſ- 
ter's life, that he was importuned to afford her 
ſome medical advice 400 aſſiſtance; to which 
he ſhrewdly replied, it would coſt him money, 
and beſides, continued he, „Why ſhowld I 

„„ 5 Waſte 
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one of his ſtron colfers;” The truth of this, 
the following anecdote will illuſtratively ſup- 
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ed, and at no expence neither, which was the 
moſt delicate ſance that could accompany ſuch 
a delicious morſel as carrion 8 to the ap- 
petite of a miſer. 

It was immediately ſkinned and cut up, and 
the fat carefully laid aſide, and an immenſe 


number of pies made of it with proper feaſon- 
ing, ſo that Mr. Dancer's houſe, for a while, 


reſembled a perigord pie maker's ſhop, prepar- 
ing to pack up for exportation. On theſe they 
feaſted with their accuſtomed frugality for ſe- 
veral weeks, until the whole were ertulleg: 

it is even ſaid, that Miſs Dancer importuned 


Mr. Dancer to ſend two handſome ones to Mr. 
James Taylor, the Borough ufurer, of whom | 
a little more hereafter. 


When a miſer finds a müste he is ſure to 


lock it up. Whether Mr. Dancer thought his 


ſiſter extravagant in the indulgence of her 


ſtomach at the beginning of the pie ea, or 


Whether it was his pleaſure it 7755 thought of 


living at a ſmall bes os or at the change of 
diet The ies ſupplied, he became hr 
F them 1 1 and locked them up in 


The neighbours one morning obſerving Miſs 


Dancer rather lower ſpirited than uſual, kind- 
ly inquired into the cauſe, when after ſome 


heſitation, ſhe acknowledged, that her brother 


Daniel had olsen der for eating too much 3 F 
t 5 
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the mutton-pies, and told her ſhe was very 
extravagant, which ſhe obſerved with the tears 
in her eyes, was an excceding hard cafe, as the 
loved to fave as well as himſelf, but what 
vexed her more, he had locked them up in his 
ſtrong trunk, in order to make them laſt longer, 
not truſting her with the key. Miſs Dancer, 
upon the whole, ſeems to have been a very pro- 


per ſort of a companion for her brother, for it 


would have been a difficult caſe to have match- 
ed him any where for ſavingneſs. 


This couple never maniteſted any predilec- 


tion for any mode of worſhip. Religion did 


not teach how to ſave money, ſo that whenever 


Mr. Dancer happened to ſtray into a church 


or meeting, which happened ſometimes in his 


long walks, it was only for a little reſt, and 


he was ſure to depart before the collection was 
to be made, as he thought the gitt of a penny, 
was parting with the ſeed of a guinea, which 


might by little and little, encreaſe to an hun- 


dred. He might indeed be deemed a Predeſti- 


narian from the following circumſtance, but as 


Mr. Locke obſerves, © Let never fo much 
Probability hang on one ſide, a covetous man's 
reaſoning and money in the other, it is caſy 
to foreſee which will outweigh t. Was 
during the laſt illnefs which terminated his ſiſ- 
ter's life, that he was importuned to afford her 
| ſome medical advice and aſſiſtance; to which 


he ſhrewdly replied, it would colt him money, 


and beſides, continued he, #6 Why ſhould I 
N waſte 
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waſte my money in wickedly and wantonly 
trying to oppoſe the will of God*—if the girl 


is come to her latter end, nothing can ſave her, 


and all I may do, will only tend to make me 


loſe my money, and ſhe may as well die now 
as at any other time; if I thought bleeding 


. 


for dying people.” The drea 


would recover her, I would open the vein my- 


ſelf, but I cannot think of paying for phyſic 
| d of incurring 
expence, and parting with his darling coin, 
Was inſurmountable. Mr. Dancer's reaſoning 
on the conduct of Providence, even tended to- 
wards his favorite penchant SAVE MONEY. 


Perhaps never having felt the inconveniency 


of ill health, or from that calloſity of heart, 


ever attendant upon the avaricious mind, he at 
this period, allowed his ſiſter in her laſt exi- 
gency, but the uſual portion of fiching of beef, 
With the cold hard dumpling—to which he ad- 


died the miſer's humanity, If you don't like it, 
why go without.” But Mr. Dancer's defici- 


ency of care, was very amply ſupplied by the 
late Lady Tempeſt, who atforded every atten- 
tion and kindneſs neceſſary to the caſe of Miſs 
Dancer. =: „ 

This lady was poſſeſſed of more than 20001. 
which ſhe intended to leave to Lady Tempeſt 
for her extraordinary care in her laſt illneſs, 
but ſhe unfortunately, for Lady Tempeſt, ex- 


pired before ſhe could ſign a will in her favor, 


and her property being thus left inteſtate, and 


at the diſpoſition of the law, her two brothers 


Wiſhed 
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wiſhed equally to divide it with Mr. Dancer, 
but to this propoſal he would not agree, and 
obſtinately retuſed to comply with any propo- 


fal they could make, inſomuch that after a long 


while perſevering, and obſtinately retuling to 
come to any agreement of participation, a law 
ſuit followed, and Mr. Dancer recovered 1040l, 


of his ſiſter's fortune, as the regular price of 


her board and lodging for thirty years, at thirty 
pounds per annum, and one hundred pounds 


for the two laſt years, for this charge he de- 


clared to be very reaſonable, as during that 


time ſhe had done nothing but ear and Jie in 
bed. The remainder of her fortune, after 
theſe extraordinary deduQions, was equally 


divided between the two brothers and Mr. 
D ancer. 

It is very difficult to account for the Miſer's 
motive in ſaving money, for he does it at the 
_ expence of every natural gratification and rea- 


ſonable indulgence, without any view of ever 
enjoying it, for as age advances, his thirſt af- 


ter riches encreaſes, and the more he acquires, 
the more he ſtill craves, and never ſeems to 
obtain the end of his purſuit, while on the 
contrary, other paſſions loſe themſelves in en- 
joyment, and ultimately with the decline of 
advancing years, which only ſtrengthen the 
Miſer's inordinate defire after uſeleſs riches, 
for, „Like the magpye, he hides the gold he 
cannot make uſe of.“ 

Mr. Dancer' 5 calculations for ſaving money 


2 were 
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were ſystematical and regular; nothing escape 
his attention to that fole object of his foul, and 
ſo rigid was his avarice, that he rarely waſhed 
his face or hands, becaufe ſoap was dear, toweis 
would wear out, and befides when dirty, were 
expenſive waſhing, however, to obviate the 
too great incon eee of the accumulation 
of filth, he would, once in two or three weeks, 


in ſummer time „repair to a neighbouring pond, 


and there waſh himſelf with ſand, and after- 


wards lie on his back in the graſs to dry his 


ſkin in the ſunſhine, 

His wardrobe might very juſtly bent more 
ſorts and colors, and more ſubſtances than all 
the periphernalia of a ſtrolling Company of 


players, and yet notwithſtanding all the curi- 


ous patching, and artfu] contrivances of his 
needle, for it was a maxim with Mr. Dancer 
to be his own taylor, he ſometimes ſucceeded 
ſo ill in covering the outward man that his gar- 


ments of many ſorts, could not prevent, half 


expoſing what it but partly concealed, but he 
generally kept them together by a ſtrong h ay- 
band girt round his wailt His fockings were 
so much darned, that it was difficult to diſcern 
what they were for patches, for none of the 
original could ever be diſcovered, and in dirty 


or cold weather, they were iron gly fortified 


with ropes of twiſted hay, for which he bad a 


happy talent; this contrivance ſerved him for 


boots, and when he declined them he could un- 


twiſt them, and they ſerved to increaſe the 
bulk of his bed, | For 
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For many years it was his opinion that every 
man ought to be his own cobler, and for this 
employ he had a lucky genius, which he in 
dulged fo far as to keep by him the moſt ne— 
ceſſary tools for mending ſhoes; but theſe, 1t 
muft impartially be obſerved, coſt him nothing, 
for he had borrowed one at a time from diffe- 
rent perſons until he had poſſeſſed himſelf of a 


compleat fer, and with theſe he mended his 


own fhoes, fo admirably, that what he wore by 
the frequent jobs and coverings they had re- 


ceived from his thrifty hands, had become ſo 
ponderous, that running a race in them would 
have been impraCticable, and befides their 8 
menſions were ſo much enlarged that they re- 
ſembled hog-troughs more than ſhoes. TO 


keep theſe upon his feet he took ſeveral yards of 
cord which he twiſted round his ancles ig the 
manner the antient Romans wore their ſandals. 


Linen was a luxury to which notwithſtand- 
ing his avaricious diſpoſition, he was not quite 
a ſtranger, for at an early period of his ſav- 


ing career, he uſed to buy two ſhirts annually, 
but for ſome years previous to his death, he ne- 


ver allowed himſelt more than one, for which 
he would conſtantly beſtow at ſome old clothes 


ſhop, two ſhillings and fixpence, but was never 


but once known to go to fo handſome a price 
as three ſhillings, After it had got into his pos- 


seffion, it never underwent the neceſſary opera- 
tion of either waſhing or gs 90 his 
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back it was doomed to perpetual ſtavery until 
it fell off in rags. Hence it cannot be doubted, 

nor will it ſurprize the reader to be told, that 
notwithſtanding» Mr. Dancer's peculiarity of 
diſpoſition induced him to ſhun the world, he 
was never without a very numerous retinue 
about he, whoſe lively ſpirit and attachment 
to his perſon made his acquaintance as well as 
his neighbours extremely cautious of approach- 
ing bis perſon. 

After his fiſter's death a pair of ſheets as black 
as ſoot- bags were diſcovered upon the bed, but 
theſe he would never ſuffer to be removed, and 
when they were worn out were never replaced, 
ſo that aſter that time, he relinquiihed the uſe 
of linen to ſleep upon. 

Be would not allow any one to make his bed, 
tho' Lady Tempeſt often ſolicited him to permit 
it; and ior many years his room was never ſwept. 
Towards the time of his death, it was obſerved 
to be nearly fil}-4 wirh ſticks, which he had 
ſtolen out ot the neighbouring hedges. A con- 
| fiderable quantity of odd ſhapen gravel ſtones. 
were alſo found in a bag, but for what uſe theſe 
were intended 1s unknown, 

The report af his riches, and the idea of its 
concealment about the houſe, once brought a 

troop of houſebretkers, who very eaſily entered 
and without any fearch- warrant, rumaged every 
corner of the place, and although this domici- 
liary viſit colt the lives of ſome of them, = 
| | doe 
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took away but little property. O1d Dancer had 
been long on his gvard, and his mode of hidin 

was ſo peculiar to himſelf that the grand objed 
of the thieves was never dicoverable by them, 
Mr. Dancer concealed his treaſure where no 
one could ever think of ſeeking ſor it; Bank 
notes were uſually depoſited with the ſpiders, 
they were hid amongſt the cobwebs in the 
cowhouſe, and guineas in holes in the chimney, 
and about the fireplace covered with ſoot & aſhes. 
Soon after the robbery when the thieves were 


apprehended and to be tried: it being neceſſary 


that Mr. Dancer ſhould attend the trial, Lady 
Tempeſt requeſted that in order to appear a lit- 
tle decent, he would change his ſhirt and she 
would lend him a clean one. No, no, he 

replied, © it is not neceſſary; the shirt I have 
on is quite new, I bought it only three weeks 
ago and then it was clean.“ 

As Mr. Dancer was a man of no great Jen 


cacy of manners, it had been often doubted if 


ever he was in love. A certain female viſitor at 
Lady Tempest's once afked him if he had 


ever made love? to which the old Hunks repli- 


ed No Madam, I always get it ready made, 
but I sha'nt come to you I promiſe you.. 
His extr me love of money overcame every 
other confideration, and to this idol mammon 
he even ſacrificed brotherly affection, From 
the evident want of this principle, and to his 
attachment to gain may be accounted his strange 


behayiour 
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behaviour, as before related, to his ſister at her 


latter end. But in one ſingular instance, & tothe 
canine ſpecies too, he ſeemed, i in ſome meaſure; 
to forego his favorite idea of ſaving. This was 


a dog of which he was extremely fond, and 


which he called by the familiar appellation of 
Bob my child. His treatment of this animal 
offers an instance of that inconſiftency in hu- 
man acting, which philoſophy in vain ſeeks to 
account for, 1 | 

While his felf denial was ſo ſevere that he 
denied himſelf a penny loaf a day, and exiſted 
intitely upon Lacy Tempeit's pot liquor and 
{craps from her kitchen; of which he would 
cram ſo greedily that he was frequently under. 


the necefſity of rolling himſelf upon the floor 


before he could go to ſleep: he allowed this 
dog he called Bub, a pint of milk daily, and 


this he paid for, as it was conſtantly ſupplied 


by a ncighbouring farmer, when he had parted 
with his farming Rock and had not one cow 


Once upon a time, a complaint being made - 
to him that his dog Bob had worried ſome of 
neighbour's ſheep, he took the dog to a farrier's 


- ſhop and had all his teeth filed down. For this 


barbarous action he never aſſigned any reaſon, 
poſhbly it might be to prevent the like again, - 


as he might ſhrewdly gueſs that any further 


camage from his dog's mischievous manners 


might bring Fx ences upon him, as he was cer— 
tainly 
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tain! y liable to be ee to pay the expen- 


Ces. 5 
He was ſo attentive to every thing that might 


turn to any advantage, however remote, that 
he has walked two miles when compelled 
by the dictates of nature, rather than not ſave 


the manure for his own grounds. 
Whenever he went out, he carefully g oather- 
ed up every fragment of wood he could find. 


He was ſo remakably careful of this article that 


ſome carpenters obſerving his eagerneſs after 


chips contrived to place ſome in his road that 


had been previouſly be---t, this ſtratagem did 
not deter Mr. Dancer from carefully pocketing 
the bits of timber, avd though beſmeared with 
ſomething as aromatic as ever came out of Pan- 


dora's box, they found their way to his flore= | 


room, where he depoſited all his gatherings as 


2 


carefully as if they had been worthy of being | 


preſented to the Britiſh Muſeum. _ 

is ſiſter being dead, and finding himſelf 
lonelome, he hired a man for his companion, 
and in his choice he ſhewed much diſcernment, 


tor his man Griff! ns was a proper counterpart 3 


of himſelf — both miſerable alike, but when 
they went out they took different roads, though 


both followed the ſame occupation, only that 
the ſervant indulged more taſte for {trong beer, 
a liquor which Mr, Dancer carefully avoided 


as coſting money, but Griffiths would tipple 
a little, Which was the cauſe of much altercati- 
on 


— 
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on at night when theſe /aving ſouls met. How- 
ever Griffiths generally came loaded with bones 
ſome af which having ſeme fragments of fleſh 
on ſerved to heighien their repaltiand quieted the 
maſter's impending ſtorm. This fellow had b 
as ſevere parſimony as that exerciſed by Mr. 
Dancer, contrived to accumulate 5o00l out of 
wages which had never exceeded 10l per annum 
At the time he lived with Mr. Dancer, he 
was upwards of ſixty, and hired himſelf to him 
for eighteen pence a week. x: 
Every trait of fo ſingular a character is inte- 
reſting. Mr. Dancer having occaſion to come 
to London one day for the purpoſe of inveſting 
2700 thouſand pounds in the funds, a gentleman 
who did not kzow him met him near the Royal 
Exchange, and miſtaking him for a beggar, 
charitably ſtippeda penny into his hands. Jemmy 
Taylor the Borough uſurer, who ſtood-by was 
a little ſurprized, but Mr, Dancer ſeemed to 
underſtand the gentleman very well, and obſer- 
ving to Taylor every little helps, 5 pocketed 
th: halfpence and walked on. Perhaps 
might conſider this penny as the ſeed of a 
pound to which it might attain by. gentle gra- 
dations, and as the human mind is always 
pleaſed with proſpects of what it wiſhes, Mr, 
Dancer might contemplate this peany multi- 
plying itſelf progreſſively, until it arrived at 
thouſands, for as Lord Ch-ſterfield oblerves, 
Take care of the pence, and the pounds wall take care 


of 


new 
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of themſelves. In fact the truth is that wealth is 
at firſt acquired by very minute particles, imall 
ſums are the ſemina of great ones, and may 


very aptly be compared to seconds of time which 


generate years, centuries, and even eternity 
itſelf, 


Lady Tempeſt was the only perſ»n who had 


any influence on this unfortunate miſer, and 


though ſhe k: ew his fortune was at liſt to de- 
vol ve to her and Captain Holmes, yet ſhe, with 


that gentleman, with the utmoſt ſolicitude, 


employed every contrivance to make him par= 
take of thoſe conveniencies and natural indul- 
gencies, which his ſortune could ſupply, and 


which his advanced years required, but all 
their intreaties were without effect. Where 


was he to get the money — how could he afford 


it, if it was not for charitable aſſiſtance how. 
could he hve? One day however, this lady 
with a great deal of periraſion, prevailed upon 


him to purchaſe a hat, which he did at laſt of a 


jew for a ſhilling, having worn the one he then 


poſſeſſed upwards of fourteen years, but yet it 


was too good in his eye to throw away, When 
Lady Tempeſt viſited him the next time, ſhe, 
to her great aſtoniſhment, perceived him ſtill 


with his old hat on. On importuning him for 


the reaſon, he at laſt told her that after much 


ſolicitation he had prevailed on his OLD MAN 


GRIFFITHS to give him SIXPENCE profit upon 
the hat he had purchaſed by her defire, of the 


| jew, a few days before. Nr. 
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Mr. Dancer was very partial to trout ſtewed 
in claret, with which he uſed to be indulged at 


Lady Tempeſt's. That lady having ſome once 
in very cold weather, ſent him a plateful as a 


preſent, but lying by all night, in the morning 


the ſtew was congealed, and as he was very 
liable to the tooth-ach, he did not dare eat 
it until it was warmed. How to get over this 
difficulty was a very ſerious conſideration, 
for to light a fire was an expence he could not 
afford ; "but his thrifty genius foon however, 
ſug coeſted a means of imparting a ſufficient 
degree of warmth to the meſs for him to ven- 


ture to eat it without tne moleſtation of pain, 
and even without incurring the moſt trivial 
expence. In froſty weather as it was then, he 


always lay in bed to keep himſelf warm, and a 
lucky thought eoming into his brains, he ima— 


gined that he might impart ſufficient heat io the 
Hh to venture upon eating it if it was placed 


under him in bed, for this purpoſe he placed the 
ſiſh under his backſide, being in the ſauce, and 
between two pewter plates, and fat upon it un- 
til all was ſufficiently warm for him to eat it! 

To thoſe who cannot exiſt without every 
conveniency in life, and even without every 
artificial appendage to luxury, let them turn to 
this old miſer worth more than FIVE THOUSAND 


pounds. per annum, for the ſake of making 
that ſum ſtill more, foregoing even that ſuperla- 


tive 
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tive comfort a fire in winter-time — Ye ſpend= 
thrifts read this anecdote and bluſh !! ! 

Mr. Dancer had arrived at his 78th year be- 

fore he felt any ſerious cauſe of complaint to 
call in a doctor. His antipathy to the medical 

tribe has been already mentioned, therefore it 
was in vain to adviſe him to take any medicine fl 
when there was a neceſſity for it. 3 | | 
During the illneſs which terminated this if 
' miſerable man's miſpent life in the 78th year i 
: of his age, in the month of October 1794 © 


Lady Tempeſt accidentally called upon a: - > | 
and found him lying in an old ſack, which þ 
came up to his chin, and his head wrapped up 55 


8 in pieces of the ſame materials as big as a bee- 
hive. On her remonſtrating againſt the impro- 
priety of ſuch a ſituation, he obſerved that being 
a very poor man, he could not afford better, and | | 
WH having come into the world without a ſhirt, he ö 
was determined to go out in the ſame manner, 1 
as he brought nothing with him, he did not 
think he had any right to carry any thing away, 
and the leſs he made uſe of he thought was the 
more acceptable to God, ſo that in his laſt mo- 
ments, he made his ſaving notions ſquare with _ 
his most ſerious thoughts, Lady Tempest then 
requested him to have a pillow to raiſe his head 
which he refuſed, but ordered his old ſervant. 
Griffiths, to bring him ſome litter out of the 
stable to raiſe his head as the lady thought he 
would lie eaſier, _ 5 
Pero pr ene Though 


Eg 
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Though Mr. Dancer never indulged himſelf 
in the extravagant luxury of ſnuff-taking, yet 
he was careful always to ſolicit a pinch or two 
from thoſe who did; but it was not to gratify 
his own nose, no ſuch, thing! it was to lay by 


in a box which he carried about him for that 


purpoſe, and when full he would barter. its . 


farthing candles, which he made to last him 


until he had repleaifhed his box again, Mr. 
Dancer never ſuffered any light in his houſe 
except what iſſued from the glimmer of the fire, 
unleſs while he was going to bed. 6 

His opinion of the profeſſion of phyſic was 
rather ſingular and ſeemed to border upon pre- 
deſtination. To uſe his own language, the 
medical tinters were all a ſet of rogues that while 
they patched up one hole always contrived to 
make ten for a better job; but he allowed of 
the utility of ſurgery in repairing accidental frac- 
tures, though not often without the reflection 


that they were ſeldom nothing elſe than Cut- 


ting Butchers, _ 55 

His prejudice against the whole tribe, of 
lawyers was determined in the extreme, indeed 
his inveteracy was the reſult of strongly feeling 


- | D 
the effects of their chicanery, and his averſion to 


this claſs of men was ſo great that he would 


even forego his own interest to gratify his re- 

ſentment, as the follewing anecdote will prove. 
Having, as was uſually his half yearly cus- 
tom agreed with an old cloaths woman or a 
I irt 
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ſhirt for half a crown as he thought, the dealer 
called at his houſe and left him one worth 
three ſhillings, but for which he refuſed to pay 


any more than his original agreement of 2s d 


notwithstanding the party urged the goodneſs 
and the fineneſs of the article; Mr. Dancer 


was impenetrable, and no more than the half 


crown would he pay, which the woman as per- 
emptorily refuſing, at Jast applied to the court 
of Request of the district, to which he was 


obliged to repair, although it cost him five 
pence on the journey for bread and cheeſe, and 


the cost of hearing &c. in all upwards of four 
and ſixpence. This had ſuch an effect on Mr. 


Dancer's mind that he ever afterwards held 


the lawyers in abhorrence, for te give or pay 


were not to be found in his vocabulary. Addi- 
tion and multiplication were his favourite rules 
and uſury was not ſeldom leſt out of his good 


deeds. 


life was to count his gold and to viſit the holes 


where it lay depoſited and to ſee all was ſafe. 
Upon one of these nocturnal viſits he was not a 


little frightened while counting the contents of 
one of his rich pots in the cow houſe a large 
Tom cat, terrified at his untimely appearance in 


that place, made a ſpring from his place of 


_ concealment and ruſhing through a hole in the 


boarding left Mr. Dancer in ſuch a panic that he 

thought old nick himſelf was watching his mo- 

tions: to add to his terror, in returning back 
12 2 to 


The most delighttul taſk of Mr. Dancer's 
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to the houſe he fell over ſomething ſoft in his 
way, which proved at last to be a poor Jack. 
aſs upon the ground which had strayed in thro' 
one of the many apertures time had made 1n the 
encloſure of his estate. 
Though Mr Dancer, by his foirie of cove- 
touſneſs "Jebaſed himſelf in this ſordid manner, 
yet he kept a horſe; this was an aged mare for 
which he ſhewed a great partiality, but yet he 
never allowed her more than two ſhoes at one 
time, deeming it an unneceſſary expence to 
ſhoe the hind feet of the animal, and as he uſed 
to ſay it was more pleaſant for the horſe to feel 
the naked graſs than to be confined in unnatural 
ſhoes. _ 
Mr. Dancer was the most perfect picture of 
human penury that perhaps ever existed, and 
the most ſingular character that ever lived, 
his habits were thoſe of an hermit, and his ex- 
treme avarice rendered him as abstemious as an 
aſcetic of the deſert. 
In this manner lived, and in this Rabat 
died Daniel Dancer, Eſquire, a monumental 
proof to the world that the advantages of for- 
tune, unleſs properly directed, will not make 
their poſſeſſor happy, Lady Tempest, it ought 
to be obſerved here, had but a very ſhort en- 
joyment of her great acceſſion of wealth which 
ſhe acquired by this miser's death, for ſhe 
_ contracted an illneſs during her attendance, and 
attention upon Mr. Dancer's last hours which 
in a few months cloſed the period of herown life, 
| which 
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which happened in January 1795, 
The houſe, or rather the heap of ruins, in 
which Mr. Dancer lived, and which at his 


death, devolved to the right of Captain Holmes 
was a moſt miſerable decayed building, fright- 


ful and terrific in its outſide appearance, for it 
had not been repaired for more than half a cen- 
| tury, But though poor in external appearance, 


the ruinous fabric was very rich in the interior. 


It took many weeks to explore its whole con- 
tents, and Captain Holmes and Lady Tempeſt 
found ita very agreeable taſk to dive into the 


miſer's ſecrets. One of the late Mr. Dancer's 


richeſt Scrutoires was found to be a dung-heap 
in the cowhouſe, a tum but little ſhort of 2500l 
was contained in this rich piece of manure, and 


in an old jacket carefully tied and strongly nailed | 


down to the manger, in Bank notes and gold, 
five hundred pounds more. 

Several large bowls filled with guineas, half 
guineas, and quantities of filver, were diſco— 


vered at different times in ſearching the corners 
of the houſe, and various parcels of Bank notes 


stuffed under the covers of old chairs and cuſhi- 
ons. In the stable the Captaiu found ſome jugs 
of Dollars and ſhillings. It was obſervable that 


Mr. Dancer uſed to Viſit this place in the dead : 


of the night, but for what purpoſe, even old 
Griffiths himſelf could not gueſs; but it is 


ſuppoſed it was to rob one jug to add to a bowl 
which he had buried and was nearly full when 


taken up from dae one of the hearth tiles. 


* The 
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beggar would have ſerved his purpoſe as well. 
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The chimney was not left unſearched and 


. paid very well for the trouble, in nineteen dif- 


ferent holes and all filled with ſoot were found 
various ſums of money amounting together to 
more than 2o0l, Bank notes to the value of 
600] were found doubled up in the bottom of 


an old tea pot: Over theſe was a bit of paper 


whimſically inſcribed ' Not to be too haſtily 
looked over,” 5 
Mr. Dancer's principal acquaintance, and 


the moſt congenial companion of his ſoul was 


the penurious Jemmy Taylor of the Borough 
of Southwark. This genius became acquainted 


with him accidentally at the Stock Exchange 
where they chanced to meet to tranſact ſome. 


money affairs, and they often vifited each other 


afterwards, for it was a certain ſatisfaction to 
each to edify by the other's experience. No 
doubt but their converſation ran much upon 


rehnements in hard living, for Jemmy was as 

rigid an aſcetic as the other, though he did 

not go quite in ſo beggarly a ſtile, _ 5 
Jemmy Taylor, the miſer, was a native of 


Leicesterſhire, bred a weaver, and afterwards 


became a Stock broker. At this zrade he wove a 
web worth 200,0001, a proof that the ſhuttle of 
politics and the % of uſury had produced a 
ſum far exceeding the value of the most gor- 


geoeus garment worn Y any eastern monarch 
from a Perſian loom. 1 


et this ſum never ador- 
ned him, nor kept him warm. The blanket of 


He 
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He fared worſe than the meanest mechanic. 
His raiment was ragged, his food indifferent 
and ſcanty, and his bed hard, for he lay upon 
nothing but rags and straw upon the bare floor, 
and in a houſe which was hardly habitable, - 
Gold was all his defire, his constant prayers 
were — Oh Mammon grant me more money! 


kia the Miſer craving c cries 

: In Extaſtes of Joy, 

GuixEas will ſihk all rifiog Sighs 
And every III aha 


Guineas will Guineas still create 
And double too the Sum, 
And when arrives the Will of Fate 
How ſweet to die A PLUMB. 


In his last Testament he forgot all his Lon- 
don relations: His Coufin Taylor of the Bo- 
rough, and his jolly Nephew of the Marl- 
| borough, in Biſhopsgate street, were equally 
unremembered in his will. Theſe can ſay with 
truth “he is gone a long journey, he has taken 
away the bags of money, and the Devil knows 
What is become of them. = 
Though Jemmy had but little religion i in his 
life, yet towards his latter end he diſcovered | 
ſome thoughts of hereafter, Rather than meet 
his favourite metal in a molten plate and fluid 
with ſulphur and other combustibles, he ſought 
to purchaſe a Place 2 for finding . 
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” THE LIFE OF. 


ill, and fearing his illneſs might finiſh his days, 
he ſent for the Pariſh Officers, the Parſon, 
Clerk, and Curate, and after intimating his 
Intention of making a handſome bequest, paid 
them down TWELVE HUNDRED POUNDS for their 
prayers for the rest of his ſoul, but this bargain 
was not intirely ſettled until the gentlemen had 
returned him twelve months INTEREST by way 
of Discount, his uſual demand for e pay- 
ment! I! 

About ſeventeen years before this eir cum- 
Stance finding himſelf ill, and fearing his end 
approaching, he ſent for his two Nephews out 
of the country ; the poor men came at the ſum- 
mons, but on their arrival in London they 
found him not like a dying man 1n his bed, 
but at the Black Horſe public houſe, in the 
Borough, for he had a little recovered himſelf, 
After mutual congratulations upon ſeeng 
each other, he diſmiſſed them to go home back 
again the ſame way they came, but not before 
he prelented each of them with a SHILLING to 
defray part of their expences on the road, and 
to wait contentedly at home teventeen years 
longer for that fortune which Jemmy by the 
unalterable decrees of Heaven could not oy. 
out of this world to the next. 

It appears that the rest of his enormous for- 
tune devolved to the two relatives alluded to; 
| Whilst thoſe of his kindred in London, in con- | 
ſequence of being cut off, have altered the te- 
nor of their prayers in one article at least, by 


- pray 


DANIEL DANCER, EAA. 33 
pray ing for their deceaſed uncle, as the Papists 


1 5 pray for the ſouls of Luther and Calvin, 


His name now adorns the donation board of 
the ancient church of St. Saviour 1n the Bo- 
rough, He died in 179. 


Soon after his exit the following Epitaph 


appeared in one of the Evening papers. 


HERE LIES JEMMY TAYLOR, 
alias 

Gripvs THE SOUTHWARK MISER, 

Who lived and died Single to ſave Expences ; 


HIS MATCHLESS QECONOMY 
Could only be compared to his ſingular 
>, {Reſolution in 


SELF DENIAL. 


He was ſo diſinterested in his Diſpoſition, 
that he never preferred one Perſon to another, 
but caſt an equal Eye:upon all his 


ACQUAINTANCE, | 


His Mind was of ſuch a peculiar Caſt, that 
he could neither hear the Tale, nor behold the 
Face of the Wretched ; and to avoid miſtakxen 
Acts of nie never beſtowed the ſmalleſt 

Mite 


34 THE LIFE OF. 5 
Mite upon the poor, until Death that ſhakes 
the Strongeſt head, whiſpered “ TAYLOR 

„ ive Something to 1 


<CHURCH, 


Envied by the Avarigions for his vaſt Wealth, 
deteſted by the malicious World for his ſevere 
Virtues, and regretted by none of his Friends 


pon the Exchange, 
He gave up this Life with Fears of a Better 


IN THE SEV ENTIETH YEAR OF HIS EXISTENCE 


And has left his Relations perfeltly reſigned 

| to the Will of Heaven 

for having withdrawn in good Time 
the Accumulator of their Fortunes ! 


605 
0 24 %%% 


CHARACTER 


Content is wealth, the riches of the mind, f 
And happy he who can that treasure find, 

But the base miser starves amidst his store, 

Broods on his Gold; and griping still for more, 

Sits Sadly pining, and believes he's poor. 


1 | 5 DRYDEN. 


7 - 


CHARACTER 
OF 


miſer is a being which nature never inten- 

ded. He is a creature formed out of the re- 

mains of the creation after that great work was 
concluded; when all the finer materials were uſed | 
up for the compoſition of ſuch as were intended ö 
for ſocial enjoy ments, what remained was ſcarce- | 
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36 THE LIFE OF | 

ly ſufficient to rub round the ſides of the cruſty 
mould in which he was formed. But that he 
ſhould be inſupportable to himſelf and the 
world, the ſtep-dame nature gave a ſurcharge of 


ſelf love, a kind of inverted underſtanding, and 


a falſe erroneous judgment that changes every 


thing which offers itſelf to his comprehenſion 


into SELF INTEREST, Thus formed, and thus 
qualified, a miſer breathes without the poſſibility 
of enjoying himſelf, or contributing wy ſg £ 


to the happineſs of others. 


The principal buſineſs of a miſer is to con- . 


trive how to exert ſome new inſtance of ſelf- 


denial in order to ſave one penny more tomor- 


row. He gets up to lie down, and lies down to 


get up. No tender, no ſocial impreſſions enli- 
ven his waking nights. No agreeable dreams di- 
vert his ſlumbering hours, on the contrary, he 
ſtartles at every wind, and every motion he 


| fancies a Fiend is ſtealing from him his dear 
money. Love never haunts the miſer's breaſt 3 
a ſtrong antipathy prevents him uniting with 
woman. The love of money predominates over 


every other conſideration, and of mankind in 
gene ral he ſtands in awkward and abject awe, 
and 


—_y 
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and his mind as narrow as the neck of a vine- 
gar cruet, is proof againſt all the charms of re- 
lative enjoyments. His hovel is his Sanctum 
Sanctorum: Here he loſes that time which is 
uſeleſs to him, and at night he retires to the 


miſerable repetition of counting his gold. Such 


is the tereſtial exiſtence of a miſer, but what 


becomes of him hereafter, God only knows! 


For how he fends or how he fares, 
The De'el one knows or De'cl one cares, 


* 


| 


— — 
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ly ſufficient to rub round the ſides of the cruſty 
mould in which he was formed. But that he 
ſhould be inſupportable to himſelf and the 
world, the ſtep-dame nature gave a ſurcharge of 
ſelf love, a kind of inverted underſtanding, and 
a falſe erroneous judgment that changes every 
thing which offers itſelf to his comprehenſion 
into SELF INTEREST, Thus formed, and thus 
qualified, a miſer breathes without the poſſibility 
of enjoying himſelf, or 2 any thing G 
to the happineſs of others, 


The principal buſineſs of a miſer is to con- 
trive how to exert ſome new inſtance of ſelf- 
_ denial in order to ſave one penny more tomor- 
row. He gets up to lie down, and lies down to 
get up. No tender, no ſocial impreſſions enli- 

ven his waking nights. No agreeable dreams di- 
vert his ſlumbering hours, on the contrary, he 
ſtartles at every wind, and every motion he 
fancies a Fiend is ſtealing from him his dear 
money. Love never haunts the miſer's breaſt ; 
a ſtrong antipathy prevents him uniting with 
woman, The love of money predominates over 
every other conſideration, and of mankind in 
general he ſtands in awkyard and abject awe, 
| and 


DANIEL DANCER, Efq. 37 
and his mind as narrow as the neck of a vine- 
gar cruet, is proof againſt all the charms of re- 
lative enjoyments. His hovel is his Sanctum 
Sanctorum: Here he loſes that time which is 
uſeleſs to him, and at night he retires to the 
miſerable repetition of counting his gold. Such 

is the tereſtial exiſtence of a miſer, but what 
Þ becomes of him hercafter, God only knows! 
8 For how he fends or how he fares, 
The De'el one knows or De'el one cares. 
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THE CITY ASCETIC; 


oO Rz SITE xt 


SINGULAR AND SOLITARY 
LIFE. 
Ox MR. H. WEL BV. 
_ 


GRUB STREET. 


— =. 


ENRY WELBY was a native of Lin- 
colnſhire, where he had an eſtate of above 

a thouſand pounds a year, He was obſerved in 
his life-time to poſſeſs'in an eminent degree, the 
qualifications of a Gentleman and a Scholar. 
Having been a competent time at'the univerſity 
and the Inns of Court, he compleated his educa- 
tion by making the tour of Europe. He was 
happy in the eſteem of the world and the love 


of his friends, and indeed all that knew him, 


inſomuch that he may here be conſidered as a 


perfect contraſt to the characters hitherto deſcri- 
bed in this pamphlet, In fact, his heart was 


warm, and the virtues of it were conſpicuous 


rom his many acts of charity, humanity, and 


Iancyolence, But 


Mr. H. WELBY. «29 

But an accident happened about the fortieth 
year of his age that gave a complete turn to his 
way of life, as well as to the view of his affairs. 
At this time an abandoned profligate, (it was 
ſaid his Brother,) made an attempt upon his 
Life with a piſtol, which not going off, he had 
the addreſs and firength ſufficient to wreſt it 
from his hands and found it charged with a dou- 
ble bullet. From this incident he formed the 
reſolution of retiring from the world; and tak- 
ing a houſe in GRUB STREET, he reſerved three 
rooms for himſelf; the firſt for his diet, the 
fecond. for his lodging, and the third for his 
ſtudy. In theſe he kept himſelf ſo cloſely re- 
tired, that for FoxTY FOUR YEARS he was ne- 
ver ſeen by any human creature, except Deborah 
his old ſeryant maid that attended him, Who 
had only been permitted to ſee him in ſome ca- 
ſes of urgent neceſſity. 

Secluded from all intercourſe with mankind, 
Mr. Welby led a very blameleſs life. His diet 
was conſtantly bread and water gruel, milk and 
vegetables, and, when molt inclined to iudulge 
himſelf, then he took the yolk of an egg. He. 
was very curious in knowing how the world, 
went, for he bought all the new books that. 
were publiſhed, moſt of which after peruſing, 
he rejected and gave to his old ſervant to ſell, 

and conſtantly applied the produce to the uſe of 
the poor. His time was regularly ſpent in rea- 
ding, meditation, and prayer. No Carthuſian 
monk was ever more conſtant and rigid in his 
E 2 . abſtinence. 
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40 THE LIFE OF 

abſtinence. His plain garb, his long and white 
beard, his mortified and venerable aſpect, be- 
ſpoke him an ancient inhabitant of the deſert, 


rather than a gentleman of fortune in a popu— 
lous City. He expended a great part of his in- 


come in acts of charity, many of which were 


beſtowed with a degree of fingularity worthy of 
being recorded. Though his ſervant never ſaw 
him but upon very emergent occaſions, yet, 


through her means he communicated his chari- 
ties to the neighbourhood round in a very ſin- 


gular manner. When he wanted any thing with 


the old woman, he uſed to rirſg a bell in the 


middle room and immediately tetire into the in- 
ner apartment, from whence he aſked ina tone 
of voice ſufficient to be heard by her, for what 


he wanted. His meal time was the conſtant 


time with him to receive petitions from the 
poor, all of which he duly conſidered; but 


upon theſe occaſions his fervant, ſtill, though 
the agent of his benevolence, did not ſee her 
maſter, for ſhe did not dare enter his apartmen , 
and not until he had rung the bell in the m - 
dle room muſt ſhe venture to go and take er 


orders, which, when particular, were in wri- 
pon extraordinary feſtivals, as Chriſtmas, 
Eaſter, Whitſunday, and Michaelmas day, he 
conſtantly cauſed every ſea onable ſort of pro- 
viſion to be provided, and after being dreſſed, 


he had them brought up, and when the ſervant 
had retired, Mr, Welby cut the victuals up and. 


\ 


divided 


Mr. H. WELBY. | 44 


divided them in donaticns to the poor of the 
neighbourhood, according to the number of 
children or incumbrance of their circumſtances. 
and upon the reprefentation of extraordinary 
caſes, in. which he did not like his charity to 
be quite ſo conſpicuous, the old woman was diſ- 
patched with money wrapped up in paper and 
directions to throw it in at the door or window 
of the apartment of the poor people, and diſ- 
appear, which practice he ſeemed to adopt from 
the words of the Goſpel,“ let not your right 
hand know what your left does.” 

After having thus ſpent a life of benevolence 

and goodwill to all men, and innocent, though _ 
5 ſingdlar, he died the 29th of Oftober, 1636, in 
the eighty fourth year of his age, and lies 
buried in St. Giles's church, near Cripplegate. 
| His old maid ſervant died but fix days before 
him. Mr. Welby left an amiable daughter, 
who married Sir Chriſtopher Hillyard, a gen- 
tleman of Yorkſhire; but neither ſhe, nor any 

of his family ever ſaw her father after his re- 
tirement. 

The curious old book from whence this ac- 
count is extracted, is very ſcarce, and therefore 
a deſcription of 1t may not prove unwelcome to 
the reader. It is a ſmall 4to and has an engra« 
ved frontiſpiece, repreſenting Mr. Welby fit- 
ting before a table, with a book open before 
him, on which is inſcribed Vanitas Vanitatum, 
omnia Vanitas. He has a long and thick beard, 
and a ſtaff in his right hand. It is dated 1637. 
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ABSENT MAN; 
LIFE 
MIC SINGULAR. ECCENTRICITIES 


oF 


GEORGE HARVEST, 


PARSON AND COMEDIAN. 


M*: GEORGE HARVEST, Miniſter of 


Thames Ditton, was one of the moſt abſent 
men of his time; he was a lover of good eating, 
almoft to gluttony ; very negligent in his dreſs, 


and a believer in ghoſts, hobgoblins, and fairies, 
although he had received a very claffical educa- 
tion, in the Univerfity of Oxford, His fond- 
neſs for dramatic compoſitions led him early to 
try his abilities upon the boards of different 
Provincial theatres, but his vivacity always 


getting the better of his Judgment, and ſome 


mal-entendre impromptu inadvertently popping 


out he was conſtantly upon the minus ide of 
his engagement. 


Being 5 


Mr. GEORGE HARVEST. | 43 
Being poſſeſſed of a conſiderable paternal 
eſtate, and having a firm friend in Dr. Com p— 
ton, Biſhop of London, for whoſe daughter 
Mr. Harveſt had a partiality and regard. He 
at the age of twenty four years, bid adieu to the 
theſpian mania, but not without leaving plenty 
of inciJental anecdotes in the memory of his 
friends, who have however generously ſacrificed 
them to oblivion, Whilſt the ſpirit of detraction 
has preſerved his fame as an eccentric divine of 
no common abilities, but of extraordinary and 
fingular conduct 
He had, at this time, an eſtate of zool per 


annum; and had got ſo far into the good graces 


of the B ſhop's daughter, that the wedding day 


was fixed, but unluckily on that day be forgot 
himſelf, for being gudgeon fiſhing, he overftaid 
the canonical hour; and the lady juſtly offended 
at his neglect, broke off the match. 
He ſoon after this commenced houſekeeper, 
and ſaw variety of company; among others 
who vifited him, was Mr. Arthur Onſlow, 
ſpeaker of the Houſe of commons, who lived 
at Ember-Court, in the pariſh of Thames 
Ditton ; this gentlcman was very fond of Mr. 
Harveſt's company, inſomuch that he procured | 
him the living of Thames Ditton which he 
held during life. Lord Onſlow the ſpeaker's 


| ſon was alſo. ſo fond of his company, that he 


took him to Ember- Court, where he lived more 
than he did at his own houſe, 


He ſuffered much from the abuſe and diſho- 
8 „„ neſty 
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neſty of his ſervants in his abſence, who ran 
him. ſo far in debt that his circumſtances be- 
came much embarraſſed and confuſed, It is a 
fact related by thoſe who knew the caſe, that 
his maid frequently gave balls to her friends, 
and her fellow, and other ſervants, 1n the 
neighbourhood, "and perſuaded her maſter that 
the noiſe he heard was made in the ſtreet, or 
was the effect of wind. 

His memory if judged of according to his 

actions, ſeem to have been a perfect ſieve; for 
any thing would fall through it, and he has 
even been | tried and found to have on apparel his 
own name. 
His ideas were ſo confuled Farin that he 
has been known to write a letter to one perſon, 
direct it to another, and addreſs it to a third, 
who could not deviſe who it came from; becauſe 
he had forgot to ſubcribe his name to the bot- 
tom of it. 

If a beggar happened to take off his hat to kick 
in the ſtreet in hopes of receiving alms; Mr, 
Harveſt made him a low bow, told him he was 
his moſt obedient humble dra and walked 
oa. 5 

His reveries and diſtractions were ſo frequent, 
that not a day paſſed but he committed ſome 
egregious miſtake. A friend and he walking 
together in the Temple gardens, one evening, 
previous to the meeting of the club in Ivy lane 
to which they were going, called the beef ſteak 
club, to which Smollet Johnſon, and others 

belonged, 


Mr. GEORGE HARVEST. 45 
belonged, Mr. Harveſt picked up a ſmall peb- 
ble of ſo odd a make that he ſaid he would pre- 
ſent it to Lord Bute, who was an eminent vir- 
tuoſo. After they had walked ſome time, his 
friend afked him what it was by the clock in 
the evening, to which pulling out his watch, he 
anſwered that they had feven minutes good. 
hey took a turn or two more, when to his 
friend's aſtoniſhment he canted his watch away 
into the Thames, and with great ſedateneſs in 
his looks, put up the pebble he had before 
found, in his fob. 
His notorious heedleſeneſs was ſo apparent, 
that no one would lend him a horſe, as he fre- 
quently Toft his beaſt from under him, or at 
leaſt, from out of his hands, it being his fre- 
quent practice to diſmount and lead the horſe, 
putting the bridle under his arm, which the 
horſe ſometimes ſhook off, or the intervention 
of a poſt, occaſioned to fall; ſometimes it was 


taken off by the boys, when the parſon was ſeen 


drawing his bridle after him; and if any one 
aſked him after the animal he could not give 
the leaſt account of it, or how he had loſt it, 
Mr. Dryden ſomewhere obſerves, that the 
_ blemiſhes in the mental character of men of the 
beſt ſenſe, ariſes oftener from their attachment 
to ſome particular ſcience, which too far occu- 
pies their attention, than from that thoughtleſs 
abſence of mind which is ſometimes found in 
perſons of an innocent diſpoſi tion, and this is 
very well cxpreſlcd * the French when they | 
call 
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call ſuch men Etourdis; of this ſort was Parſon 

Harveſt, as nothing will more plainly exemplify 
than che following anecdote of him | in his clert- 

cal capacity. 

Being defired to officiate one Sunday morning, 

at St. Mary's in Oxford, an acquaintance, a 

wag, wrote the following burleſque upon the 

banns of Matrimony, and which being duly © 
put forward was read " him as follows, 


1 publish the marriage banns between, 

Jack Cheſhire and the Widow Gloſter, 

Both of a- pariſh that is ſeen, 

*Twixt Oxford here and Paternoſter; | | 
Who to keep out the wind and weather, ; * 
Hereafter mean to pig together; 
So if you wiſh to put in Caveat, 

Now J the time to let us have it. 135 5 


- * 


ende as this may appear, it is certainly 
fact, and not more ſtrange than Dr. Wharton's 
exclamation in the pulpit of the ſame place. 
This good divine having dined with ſome jolly 
company, at a gentleman's houſe of that city, 
paſſing through the ſtreets to the church it be- 
ing ſummer time, his ears were loudly faluted 
with the vigorous cry of live mackarel, this ſo 
much dwelt upon the doctors mind, that after 
a nap while the pſalm was performing, as ſoon 
as the organ ceaſed playing he got up in the 
pulpit, and with eyes half open, cried out, 
«<All alive alive ho!” thus inadvertently keep- 


ing 
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ing up the reputation of a Jatin proverb, which 
Is tranſlated. in the following ins: 


Great wits to madneſs nearly are allied, 


8 And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 


The profeſſor of poetry perhaps ſuppoſed 
himſelf yet with his companions at the con vi- 
vial table. 

And ſo it was often with Mr. Harveſt, he 
conſtantly thought of ſomething elſe than what 

he ought immediately to have conſidered; not 

only the office of his Sacred function, but ever 
other circumſtance was forced to yield to his 
| Inadvertent way of acting. His diſtraction 
ſeemed to proceed from a certain vivacity and 
changeableneſs of temper, which while 1t raiſed 
up an infinite number of ideas in his mind, con- 
tinually puſhed it on without allowing it to reſt 
on any particular i image. Nothing therefore is 
more incongruous than the conceptions and 
thoughts of ſuch a man, for he was never in- 
fluenced either by the company he was in, or 
any of thoſe objects which were placed before 
him, for while you might fancy him attending 
to your, diſcourſe he was often in thought bob- 
bing for eels or ſtudying the character of Cha- 
mont, the young ſoldier in Otway's Orphan, 
and it was far from being impoffible, but he was 
building ſome caſtle in the air, or like Don 
Quixote purſuing ſome cruel knight that had run 
G with che Fer of ſome ire 2 
| et 
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Yet amidſt all theſe vagaries, Mr. Harveſt was 
a man of good ſenſe, and was every day doing, 
and ſaying, fome things, which, though mal- 
a. propos, and undeſigned, denoted his mind to 
be caſt in no common mould. a 
His want of attention to the present occaſion, 
led him often into disagreeable as well as ridi- 
culous miſtakes. Once at a gentleman's houſe 
in the City, where taking his leave with an in- 
tention to go away, in one of his abſent fits, he 
mounted up three pair of ſtairs into the garret. 
The maids that by chance were ironing there, . 
wondered what the plague kept ſuch a ſtamping 
about the rooms; when one of them taking a 
light to ſee what it was, found the Rev. Mr. 


Harveſt ; who in the utmoſt confuſion told her 


he fancied he had made ſome miſtake, and beg- 
ged to know if that was not the way to the 
ſtreet door J. 
Such was his ables _ diſtraction, that he 
frequently uſed to forget the prayer days, and 
walk into his church with his gun upon his arm 
to ſee what could have aſſembled the people 
there. 5 
Wherever he lept, he uſed commonly to per- 
vert the uſe of every utenſil: he would waſh 


bis mouth and hands in the chamber pot; make 


water in the baſon or bottle, wipe himſelf with 
the ſheets, and not unfrequently go into bed 
between the ſheets, with his boots on. 

In company he never put the bottle round, 


but always filled! it when it ſtood oppoſite to him 
0 
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fo that he very often took half a dozen glaſſes 
running, that he was alone drunk and the reſt of 
the company ſober is not therefore to be won- 
dered at, Once, when he was playing at back- 
gammon, he poured out a full glaſs of wine, 
and it being his turn to throw, having the box 
in one hand and the glaſs in the other, and be- 
ing extremely dry, and unwilling to loſe time, 
he ſwallowed down both thedice, and at the ſame 
time threw his wine into the backgammon box. 
It is obſerved of the paſſion of love, that it 
acts like an inundation, turning every thing 
that ſtands in its way topſy turvy, miſleading 
the .judgment, blinding the underſtanding, 
puniſhing the wiſe man, and tickling the fool; 
but this powerful incentive to action, had no 
effect upon Mr, Harveſt, After his firſt affair 
with the Biſhop's Daughter, one would think he 
would have taken better care the ſecond time, 
and have been in the way when the parſon was 


waiting, and the bride was willing: but no! 


Mr. Harveſt was the ſame abſent man ſtill, and 
he made himſelf as ridiculous this time as the 
firſt, and loſt an amiable girl with a good for- 
tune. In ſhort when the deſtined happy day 
arrived on which he was to become a Huſband, 
and the Coach called at his door to bring him 

to breakfaſt with his intended,” and her father, 
preſto! paſs! and begone! the gentleman was 
not to be found—He had taken himſelf off the 
ſame morning about ſeven o'clock, and no- 
body could tell what wu become of him, and 
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Vet amidſt all theſe vagaries, Mr. Harveſt was 
a man of good ſenſe, and was every day doing, 
and ſaying, ſome things, which, though mal- 


23 propos, and undeſigned, denoted his mind to 


be caſt in no common mould. / 
His want of attention to the present occaſion, 
led him often into disagreeable as well as ridi- 
culous miſtakes. Once at a gentleman's houſe 
in the City, where taking his leave with an in- 
| tention to go away, in one of his abſent fits, he 
mounted up three pair of ſtairs into the garret, 
The maids that by chance were ironing there, 
wondered what the plague kept ſuch a ſtamping 
about the rooms; when one of them taking a 
light to ſee what it was, found the Rev. Mr. 
Ha; who in the utmoſt confuſion told her 
he fancied he had made ſome miſtake, and beg- 
Foe to know if that was not the way to the 
ſtreet door!. 
Such was his abſence . diſtraction, that he 
frequently uſed to forget the prayer days, and 
walk into his church with his gun upon his arm 
to ſee what could have aſſembled the N 
there. 5 
Wherever he lept, he alas commonly to per- 
vert the uſe of every utenſil: he would waſh 
bis mouth and hands in the chamber pot; make 
water in the baſon or bottle, wipe himſelf with 
the ſheets, and not unfrequently go into bed 
between the ſheets, with his boots on. 
In company he never put the bottle round, 


but always filled i it when it ſtood oppoſite to him 
0 
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ſo that he very often took half a dozen glaſſes 
running, that he was alone drunk and the reſt of 
the company ſober is not therefore to be won- 
dered at, Once, when he was playing at back- 
gammon, he poured out a full glaſs of wine, 
and it being his turn to throw, having the box 
in one hand and the glaſs in the other, and be- 
ing extremely dry, and unwilling to loſe time, 
he ſwallowed down both the dice, and at the ſame 
time threw his wine into the backgammon box. 
It is obſerved of the paſſion of love, that it 
acts like an inundation, turning every thing 
that ſtands in its way topſy turvy, miſleading 
the .judgment, blinding the underſtanding, 
puniſhing the wiſe man, and tickling the fool; 
but this powerful incentive to action, had no 
effect upon Mr, Harveſt, After his firſt affair 
with the Biſhop's Daughter, one would think he 
would have taken better care the ſecond time, 
and have been in the way when the parſon was 
Waiting, and the bride was willing: but no! 
Mr. Harveſt was the ſame abſent man ſtill, and 
he made himſelf as ridiculous this time as the 
firſt, and loſt an amiable girl with a good for- 
tune. In ſhort when the deſtined happy day 
arrived on which he was to become a Huſband, 
and the Coach called at his door to bring him 
to breakfaſt with his intended, and her father, 
preſto! paſs! and begone! the gentleman was 
not to be found—He had taken himſelf off the 
ſame morning about ſeven o'clock, and no- 
body could tell what * become of him, and 
c | | | It 
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it was nearly duſk that he recollected any thing 
of the affair, and then he took to his heels, 
from the company he was in, and ran, like a 
madman, all the way back, and ſuch a dirty. 
figure he was when he arrived, that he was 
ſcarce to be known. The truth was, that be- 
1ng invited by the fineneſs of the weather, he had 
frayed as far as Richmond, where he had been 
hooked into company to dine, and upon the re- 
turn of the Coach to Thames Ditton, he ac- 
cidentally bethought himſelf of this momentous 
buſineſs, ſo ſtopping the Coach, he made all the 
haſte poſhble through thick & thin to the place 
of aſſignation, to aplogize, if poſſible, for this 
egregious piece of neglect ; but this Lady, like 
the firſt, thought herſelf ſo ill uſed, that ſne 
would never ſee him afterwards; yet Mr. Har- 
veſt uſed often to mention that day as the plea- 
Aanteſt of his whole life.. 
His figure was one of the moſt uncouth ima- 
ginable ; he ſeldom had a clean ſhirt on, and 
when he happened to have one, he either wanted 
ſhaving, or had dirty boots on, 'or perhaps two 
odd ftockings inſtead of a pair, and if any one 
re marked to him the great impropriety of his ſlo- 
venlineſs, he would reply that, indeed he was 
CCC . 
An equeſtrian expedition of his, to ſee the 
above mentioned Lady, during the period of 
their courtſhip, muſt not be omitted here. 
Thinking it neceſſary to go on horse- back, as 
ix was winter, and the roads very dirty, he 
Fes 53 e thought 
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thought he might ſave the time of ſhifting him- 
ſelf, by doing 1 it upon the road, upon his Roſi- 
nante; ſo providing himſelf with a clean cravat 
and ſhirt in his pocket, he proceeded on until 
he came to the lane at the bottom of which the 

Lady lived, when tripping himſelf, and laying 
his things before him upon the ſaddle, juſt as 
he was attempting to put his ſhirt on, his horſe 
took fright and ran with him quite to the door 
of the lady's houſe, where was to be found the 
Reverend Mr. Harveſt without a ſhirt or bat, 
for all his things were like Johnny Gilpia's 
wig and hat on the road, and lay to be bleached 
in the mud til} the Doctor and a ſervant came 
and. collected them together. 

He moſtly travelled on foot regardleſs of all 
weathers, his ſhoes and ſtockings were gener- | 
ally in a beaſtly pickle, for, he never cleaned 
them nor would he ſuffer them to be cleaned, 


The Surry and Kent roads, forty years ago, 


were not fo good as they are now, some of them 
were confounded deep then, and if they had 
been a fathom or more it would have been juſt 
the ſame to parſon Harveſt, for he never picked 
his ſteps, but waded through the middle of 
every thing, and he had like to have been run 
over once or twice, To have robbed him of any 
money would have been totally impoſſible ; for 
he very ſeldom carried any about him, ſave a 
few halfpence to buy a few ſhrimps or ginger= 
bread, a pennyworth of which he would put 
into his waistcoat pocket, and Forgot they were 
MS | there, 
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there, among tobacco, gun powder, worms, 
gentles for fiſhing, and other articles. This 
rubbiſh he often carried about him till it smelled 
fo as to make his preſence almoſt inſufferable. 
The late Lady Dowager of Pembroke once 
turned out ſuch an heterogeneous conglomeration 
of ſtuff as filled the parlour duft ſhovel ; yet 
with all thoſe peculiarities he was a man of 
_ conſiderable claſſical learning, and a deep meta- 
Ancien though Seneraliy reckoned a little 
cracked. eh | 
I have already obſerved his i intimacy with the 
Onſlow family, who lived at Ember-Court, in 
the pariſh of Thames Ditton. This family was 
ſo fond of Mr. Harveſt's company, that he 
had a bed there and reſided with them as long 
as he liked together, One day, Lady Onflow 
being defirous of knowing the moſt remark- 
able planets and conſtellations, requeſted Mr. 
Harveſt; on a fine evening to point them out 
to her, which he undertook to do; but in the 
midſt of his lecture, having ocention to make 
water, thought that need not interupt it, and 
accordingly directing that operation with one 
hand, went on in his explanations with the 
other, pointing out the various conſtellations in 
the heavens : that ſtream of light,” faid he 
madam, 1s the milky way ; this planet 1 is a capi- 
tal one, and is attended by its guards or Satel- 
lites:“ meaning the planet Jupiter. The bilge 
water r running all the while defore bim. 


His 
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is idea of propriety in diſcourſe before the 
fair ſex may be taken from the following anec- 
dote. One day when Lady Onſlow had a good 
deal of company, Mr, Harveſt got up and 
{aid *ladies, | am going to the Boguoy, meaning 
a certain place. Being jefted and reproved for 
this indelicate piece of behaviour; in order to 
mend it the next day got up and defired the 
company to take notice, he was not then going 
to that place he called the Boguoy. „ 
Ihe family had a private mode of warning 
him when he was going wrong or into any 
impropriety: this was by crying col. col. which 
meant fellow of a college; thoſe inaccuracies 
in his behaviour having been, by Lady Onflow, 
called behaving like a mere ſcholar, or fellow 
of college 3 
Mr. Harveſt making one in a company with 
Mr. Onſlow, in a punt on the Thames, began 
to read a favorite paſſage in a greek author 
with ſuch ſtrange theatric geſtures that his wig 


_ ſoon fell into the water, when ſuch was his 


impatience after it that he jumped in to fetch it 
out, and from whence he was with difficulty, 
fiſhed out himself. Upon returning into the 
boat he only obſerved his greek had never had 
Such a wetting. _ JJC 
His advance in years did not cure him in the 
leaſt of his thoughtless inadvertency. When 
Lord Sandwich was canvaſling for the Vice- 
chancellorſhip of Cambridge, Mr. Harveſt, 
who had been his ſchool- fellow at Eton, went 
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down to give him his vote; one day at dinner, 
there in a large company, my Lord jeſting 
with Harveſt on their boyiſh tricks, the parfon 
ſuddenly exclaimed, apropos, whence do you 
my Lord derive your nick-name of JzMMY 
TwITChER D Why, anſwered his Lordſhip, 
from ſome fooliſh fellow. —<* No, no,” replied 
Harveſt, it is not from ſome, but every body 
that calls you fo.” On which his Lordſhip to 
end the dijagreeable altercation, being near the 
pudding, put a large lice on the Doctor's plate, 
who immediately "ſeizing it, e his on 
mouth for chat time. 

The Doctor was a great lover of pudding, as 
well as argument. Once at a vilitation, the 
Archdeacon was talking very pathetically on the 
tranſitory things of this life ; among which he 
enumerated many particulars ; ſuch as health, 
beauty, riches, and power; the. Doctor who 

| liſtened with great attention, turning about to 
help himſelf with a flice of pudding, found it 
was all gone; on which turning to the Rev. 
Moraliſt he begged that Mr. Archdeacon, in 
his future catalogue of tranſitory things, would 
not forget to inſert a PUDDING. 

His fondneſs for theatric performances very 
e abated in his latter years. Lady Onſlow 
one day, took him to accompany her to ſee 
Garrick play: ſome favorite charadter. They 
took their ſeats in the front row of the front 
boxes; and Harveſt knowing he was to ſleep in 
Tony literally brought his nightcap in his 

pocket. 
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pocket It was of ſtriped woollen, and had not 
been waſhed full half a year. 
In pulling our his handkerchief, his cap came 
out with it and fell into the pit; the perſon on 
whom it fell toſſed it from him ; the next did 
the ſame : and the cap was ſor ſome minutes 
handed to and fro, all over the pit. Harveſt who 
was afraid of loſing his conveniency, got up 
and after hemming three times to clear his 
pipes, began to make an oration, ſignifying to 
thoſe who were thus amuſing themielves with 
his cap, to reſtore it when they had had enough 
fun with it, for he obſerved it was a very ſeri- 
dous thing to die without a night cap. “ And 
_ pleaſe to Teſtore it to me who am the owner of 
it;” at the ſame time placing his left hand on 
his breaſt, declared 4 hall be reſtleſs to night 
if I have not my cap.” The mob ſtruck with 
his manner, handed vp the cap on the end of 
one of their ſticks, thus putting the Doctor out 
of fear of a reſtleſs night. 

His abruptneſs to the ladies has been already 
remarked ; another inſtance of it, and no more. 
Once when he was fitting amorg a company, 
moſtly of the ſair ſex, at Lady Onſlow's, a big 
fly, which had buzzed about him a long while, 
atlaſt ſettled upon the bonnet of one of the ladies, 
which the Doctor obſerving, got up and with a 
formal look and accent, pronounced very loud 
| (to the fly)“ may you be married,” and watch- _ 
ing his opportunity to kill it, he lifted his hand 5 
and gave the lady ſuch a lap upon the head as 

N 
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quite deranged her attire, and confuſed the 
company fo, that had not Lady Onſlow entered 


the room at that moment and made an apology 


for the rudeneſs of the Doctor's conduct, the 


whole company would have retired quite aff- 
ronted. But upon Mr. Harveſt begging par- 
don of the offended lady, and confeſſing he did 


not know what he was doing, it ended in a 
hearty laugh, and the general diſcourſe of the 


whole company. 
His 1deas were fo confuled . that 


he performed actions equal to thoſe done by the 
effect of Somnabulism. Once perceiving a 
friend and his wife in an upper room at the houſe 


at Ember Court; he in the way of a joke only, 


| locked them in and put the key in his pocket; 
when ſoon after being called down about ſome 


buſineſs, he forgot what he had done by the 


time he came to the foot of the ſtairs, went out 


with the key in. his pocket, and it was near 


dark before the two priſoners could be put at 


liberty. Another time, in one of his abſent fits, 


he miſtook his friend's houſe, and went into 
another, the door of which happened to ſtand. 


open, and no ſervant being in the way, he ram- 
bled all over the houſe, till coming into a mid- 


dle room where was an old lady ill in bed of a 
Quincy, he ſtumbled over the night ſtool, threw 
a cloaths horſe down, and might not bave ended 


there, had not the affrighted patient made a noiſe 
at his intruſion, which brought up the ſervants 


who finding doctor Harveſt 1 in the room, inſtead 


of 
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of the apothecary that was momentarily expect- 
ed, quieted the old lady's fears, who by this 
was taken with ſuch an immodarate fit of laugh- 
ter at his confuſion that it broke the quincy in 
ber throat and,ſhe lived many years afterwards 
to thank Doctor Harveſt for his lucky miſtake, 
Having to preach before the clergy at the Vi- 
fitation, be had provided himſelf with three ſer- 
mons for the purpoſe which he had in his poc— 
ket: ſome wags got poſſeffion of them, mixed 


the leaves, and ſewed them all up as one. The 


Doctor began his ſermon, and ſoon loſt the 
thread of his diſcourſe ; he grew confuſed, but 


fill he persisted and went on, and aQtually 


_ preached out firſt, the clergy who had met on 
the occaſion, next the churchwardens, and laſtly 


the congregation, nor would he yet have ended, 


Had not the ſexton and beadle admoniſhed him 
that all the pews were empty, for they declared 
to his reverence,“ they were all gone out,” 
Mr Harveſt's forgetfulneſs continued with 
him through life, yet he was an amuſing com- 
panion, and if we may judge of him from the 
ſermons which he printed, he was no inelegant 
| ſcholar, but in his perſon he was the moſt beast- 
ly floven alive. He died at Ember Court in 
Aug 1789 aged 61. 
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The life of Mr. Elwes, we believe, has 17. its parallel. He 
foined in all the folly and dissipation of the great, at night-and 
an the day, might be seen driving his cattle to Smithfield—At 
New-Market he would risk 50001. on a horse-race, and would 
travel 60 or 50 miles with no other refreshment than a hard- 
boiled egg and a crust, which he carried in his pocket—He has 
frequently lent large sums of money without even taking a 
_ memorandum of the person for it.— When riding 5 or 6 miles, 
to save a penny at a turnpike was a great luxury to him—He 
denied himself the common comforts of life, when it was noto- 
rious his property amounted to near a million of money; in 
short, such a mixture of good apd bad qualities, we believe, 
never were centred in any othef human being. . 
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